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THE TEMPLE OF LEARNING. 
Composed and delivered by 
Upon Commencement D&3 at George Town College. 





Behold ! on yonder lofty mountain rise, 
- A temple’s pillars to the smiling skies! 
Grand aod imposing to the gazers sight, 
It stands in beauty on yon airy height ; 
Keeping its vigil v’er the gentle vale, 
It rears its summit to the kissing gale. 
Splendid and solemn does its sight appear, 
Growing more striking as we hasten near; 
But, ob! within bew fanciful the scene, 
Seems tothe votary who there has been 
To pay his vows, high o’er the throng, 
That passing onwards, move in haste along, 
A form is seen to fill a lofty seat, 
Whilst man is bowing at its sandall’d feet. 
It is a female~—o’er her beauteous head, 
The glossy ringlets beautiful are spread, 
And genius sparkles in her rega! face— 
The throne of grandeur, and the seat of grace. 
Around ber falling in luxuriant fold,. 
Broidered with jewels and refulgent gold, 
The purple robe in negligence descends, 
And to ber charms a spell of magic lends. 
I gaze enrapiured on the scene befure 
My dazzled eyes! a power hovers o’er 
This lovely place, where learning has her reign, 
And myriads follow in her silent train ; 
Yet there is labor, danger great indeed 
For those, who, seeking fur her sacred meed 
Of lasting glory, tread the thorny way, 
That leads them slow to her pleasing sway; 
How lofty is her court? how many fail, 
And gaze regretting on this shining vale, 
In desperation seek sweei pleasures dome, 
And mid ber spelis to their destruction roam ! 
- How many snares around our steps are spread ! 
* How many wiles aroyad our fancies shed ! 
How many gaziog from that giddy beight, 
Fall to the shades of intellecwnal night ! 
‘What path must I then take? oh, waither tarn 
The surest road to yonder court to learn? 
When thus I see so many rocks around,— 
So many sinking on the rugged ground, 
Fatigued and weary, toil and trouble spring 
Into exisience, and enchantments fling 
Their spells around me ; oh ! where can man obtain 
The safest road where least is found of pain? 
Though crowds may wish to gain this lofty steep, 
- And round her throne their watchful guard to keep ; 
Thuugh thousands seek to climb this sacred mount, 
Yet few shall drink of Learning’s geouine fount. . 
There mid the throng that round her person crowd, 
Amidst the first, the proudest of the proud, 
Great Tuller stands, bis toga flowing down, 
And temples wreathed with many a laurel crown, 
His eyes yet ashing with that sacred spell, 
At which the Tyrants of his Rome once fell. 
Majestic stalks he through the royal scene, 
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With sober face and elevated mien. 

There too, the orator of Athens stands, 

Amid greatest of Fair Learning’s bands, 
His form is seen, and as he walks along, 

In veneration yield the mingled throng ;. 

With brow sublime, bis person high he rears, 
And proudly, lofty o’er the rest appears,) 

With fingers sweeping o’er the epic wire, 

And magic breaking from the conscious Lyre. 
Tbe Mantuan bard his lofty measure plays, 
And thousand tongues are busy in his. praise ;— 
There too, is seen Rome’s soft and gifted aon, 
Whose great productions for himself have won, 
Eternal fame ; and all obedient bow 

Before his sway, and bend before his brow, 
Great Horace strikes his harp’s re-echoed strings, 
And round his path, his lyric numbers fling, 
And thousand others whose great efforts gain 
Them endless praise, who, each peculiar name 
Has been inscribed upon the roll of fame,— 
What magic centres in this hallowed place ! 
What beauty beams in each effulgent face ! 
How proud their actions to the world: they raise, 
Aud live forever in uofading lays!: 

Such are thy gifts fair Learning! such can be, 
Who, unfatigued shalt bend the pliant knee 
Before thy shrine, by soil and industry at last obtain, 
The toil is great! the path towards thy fame 

Is rough indeed; adversity and pain. 
Surreund our steps, yet thy immortal goal 
Beams in effulgence ov thy drodping soul ; 
And hope, that mistress of the human mind, 
Bids us look onward, when we gaze behind— 
The fellow students, though the lofty path 

To learning’s sbrine, its difficulties hath, 

Yet persevere,and gaze with upward eye 
Upon the prospects that so lovely lie. 

Before your fancies, let no danger foil! 

And smile deriding aili'the pains of toil, 

For more the troublé, more the merit is— 
More’s the temptation, sweeter is the bliss, 
Learning her wreaths will ultimately bind 
Around his hours, who left afar, behind 

The world’s bare crouds, and fame the trump will 

sound, 

And breath his praises and his deeds. around. 

By all the hopes you ever entertained ; 

By all the sweets that lofty minds have gained ; 
By all your native land expects from all 

Who worship Learning in this sacred Halt, 
Gaze ever onward and in duty kneel, 

Before that power which the gifted feel; 
Continue onward, and forever bow 

Before the spler.dour of yon regal brow. 

ISLANDER. 


< Ontcinan Angcpots.—A littlegirl three 
years and a half old, passing along the streets 
of Goshen a few days ago with her,Ma, and 
observing a goose with a yoke on, exclaimed, 
“ Why, Ma, there is a goose. with corsets 


on,” 
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While Murat was at Madrid he was anxious 
to communinate with Junot in Portugal; but 
all the roads to Lisbon swarmed with gueril- 
las, and with the troops composing Castanos’ 
army. \‘urat mentioned his embarrassments 
t- Parou Sirogonoff, the Russian Ambassador 
fo Spair. Russia, it is well known, was at 
che* ime not only the ally but the of 
France. M. de Strognoff told Murat that it 
was the entie:* thing in the world. “The 
Russian Admiral Siviavin,” said he, “ is in the 
port of Lisbon; give me the most intelligént 
of your Polish lancers ; I will dress him up in 
a Russian uniform, and entrust him with de- 
spatchés for the admiral—you will give him 
your i verbally, and all will go well 
even if he should be taken prisoner a dozen 
times between this and Lisbon, for the insur- 
gent army is $0 anxious to objain our neutral- 
ity, that it will be careful not to furnish a pre- 
text fore rupture.” 

Marat was delighted with this ingenious 
scheme. He asked Krasinsinski, the comman- 
dant of the lancers, to find him a brave and 
intelligent young man. Two days after wards 
the commandant brought the prince a young 
man of his corps, for whom he pledged his 
life; his name was Leckinski, and he was but 
eighieen years old. Murat was moved to see 
so young a man court so imminent a danger ; 
for, if be were detected, his doom was sealed. 
Murat could not help remarking to the Pole 
the risk he was about to run, The youth 
smiled, “ Let your imperial highness give me 
my instractions,” answered he respectfally, 
“and I will give a good account of the mission 
I have been honored with. I thank his high- 
ness for having chosen me from among my 
comrades, for all of them would have courted 
this distinction, The prince argued favorably 
from the young man’s modest resolution, The 
Russian Ambassador gave him his despatches : 
he put on a Russian uniform and set out i 
Portugal. 

The first two days passed over quietly, but 
on the afternoon of the third, Leckinski was 
surrounded by a body of Spaniards, who dis- 
armed him, and dragged him before the com- 


manding officer. Luckily for the youth, it | 


was Castanos himself. Leckinski was aware 
that he was lost, if he were discovered to be a 
Freachman, consequently he determined, on 
the instant, not to let a single word of French 


escape him, and to spesk nothing Russian 
or German,which he spoke with fluency. 
The cries of ‘rage of bis the 








If ite which awaited him, and the Hierriblgmor- 


der of General Rene, who Bad perished in the 
most dreadful tortures but a few weeks before, 
as he was going to join Junot, was sifficient to 
freéze the very blood. “ Whore you? ” said 
Castanos, in French, which language he spoke 
well, having been educated in France. 
Letkinski looked at the questioner; made 4 
sign aud answered in German, “I do not un- 
derstand you.” Castanos spoke German, but 
he did not wish to appear personally in the 
matter, and summoned&-one of the officers of 
his staff who went on with the examination, 
The young Pole answered in Russian or Ger- 
man, but he never let a single sylable of French 
escape him. He might, however, éasily have 
forgotten himself, surrounded as he was, bya 
crowd eager for his blood, and who. waited 
with savage impatience to have him declared 
guilty, that is, a Frenchman, to fall on him'and 
murder him. But their fury was raised toa 
height which the general himself could not 
control, by an incident which s¢emed.te'cut 
off the unhappy prisoner from every hope of 
escape. One of Castanos’ aid-de-camps, one 
of the fanatically patriotic, who.,.were.so 
numerous in this war, and whe from the first 
had denounced Leckinski a Frenety spy, burst 
into the room, dragging with him a man wear- 
ing a brown jacket, tall hat, and red plumeof 
a Spanish peasant. “ Look at this man, and 
then say if it is true that he is a German or 
Russian. He is a spy, by my soul.” 

The peasant, meanwhile, was eyeing, the 
prisoner closely. Presently his dark eye light- 
ed up with fire and hatred. “Ks Frances, tie 
is a Frenchman !”, exclaimed he clapping his 
hasds. And he stated, #hat having been to 
Madrid a few weeks before, he had been put 
in requisition to carry forage to thé French 
barracks; and, said he, “I recollect that this 
is the man who took ny Youd of forage, and 
give mé «receipt. I was near him an hour, 
and I recollect him. When we caught him - 
told my comrade, this is the Fretoh 
delivered my forage to. This was . . 
Castanos pro discerned the true state o 
the case, but he Was a generous foe, ‘He pro- 
posed to let him pursue his journey, for 
inski still insisted he was a Rassian, and naa 
not be made to understand a word of French. 
But the moment he ventured a hint of the 
kind a thousand threatening voices werd tals 
ed aguinst himyand he saw that y was 
impossible.. “ But,” said he, * will you then 
risk a quarrel with Russia, whose. neutrality 
we are anxiously asking for?” “No,” said 
the officer, “let us try the mail.” Leckineki 
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understood all, for he was acquainted witb 
Spenish.. He,.was removed and thrown into 
&.room worthy to have been one of the dun- 
geous of the inquisition in its best days. 
When the Spaniards took him prisoner he 
had eaten nothing since the previous evening, 
and_when his dungeon door was closed on him 
he had fasted for eighteen hours; no wonder, 
then, what with exhaustion, fatigue, anxiety 
and the agony of his dreadiul situation, that 
the unhappy prisoner fell almost senseless on 
hishard couch. Night soon closed in and left 
him to realize in its gloom, the full horror of 
his hopeless situation.. He was brave of 
course ; but to die at eighteen; “tis sudden. 
But youth and fatigue finally yielde: to the 
approach of sleep, and he was soon buried in 
profound slumber. He had slept perhaps two 
hours, when the door of his dungeon opened. 
slowly and some one entered with cautious 
steps, hiding with his hand the light of a lamp; 
the visitor Bent over the prisoner’s couch, the. 
hand that shaded the lamp, touched him on 
the shoulder, and in a sweet and silvery voice, 
4 woman's voice, asked him, “* Do you want 
toeat?” The young Pole, awakened suddenly 
by ‘the glare of the lamp, by the touch and the 
word of the female, rose upon his couch and 
with eyes only half opened, said in German, 
“ What do you want?” “Give the man 
something to eat at once,” said Castanos, when 
he heard the result of the first experiment, 
“and let him go, he is not a Frenchman. How 
could he have been sv jar master of himself? 
‘the thing is impossible.” But, though Leck- 
inski was supplied with food he was detained 
a prisoner. The @t morning he was taken 
to a spot where he could see the mutilated: 
corpses of ten Frenchmen who had been cru- 


‘and he was With ‘the same death. 
Bat the ncble’ promised notvto fail, 
end not a word, not an accent, not a gesture 
or look betrayed him. 

Leckinski, when taken back to his prison 
hailed it ‘with a sort of joy }for twelve hours 
the had had nothing but gibbets and death, in 
its most horrid forms before his eyes exhibited 
to him by men with the looks and passions of 
demons. He slept, how ever, after the harras- 
sing exc of the day, and soundly too; 
when'in the midst of his deep and deathlike 
slumbers, the door opened gently, some one 
drew near his couch, and the same soft voice 
whispered in his ear, “ Arise and come with 
me. We wish to save your life. Your horse 
is ready.” And the brave young maa, hastily 


eo 

life, come,” answered, still 14 German—" What 
do you want?”—Castanos, when he heard of 
this experiment and its result, said that the 
Russian was a noble young man ; he saw the 
true state of the case. The next morning 
early, four men came to take him before a 
sort of court martial, composed of officers of 
Castanos’ staff, During the walk they utter, 
ed majborrible threats against him; but true 
to his determinations, he pretended not to an- 
derstand them. When he came before his 
judges he seemed to gather what wes going 
ea from the arrangements of the tribunal and 
not fror? what he heard said around him, and 
he asked in German where his interpreter 
was? he was sent for and the examina 
commenced. It turned at. first upon the me- 
tive of bis journey from, Madrid to Lisbop. 
He answered by showing his despatches to 
Admiral Siniayon and his. passport, Spite, of 
the presence andthe vehement assertions of 
the peasant, he persisted in the same story and 
did not contradiet himself once. “ Ask him,” 
said the presiding officer, at last, “ if he loves 
the Spaniards, as he is nut a Frenchman?” 
“ Certainly,” said Leckinski, I like the Span- 
ish nation ; and I esteem it for its noble char- 
acter; I wish our two nations were friends,” 
* Colongly’ said the interpreter to the presi- 
dent, “ the prisoner says that he hates us be- 
cause we make war like banditti, that he dea- 
pises us, and that his only) regret is that. he 
cannot unite the whole nation in one man, to 
end this odious war at a single blow.” 

While he was saying this, the eyes of the 
whole tribunal were attentively watching the 
slightest movement of the prisoner’s counte- 
nance, in order to see what effect the inter- 
preter’s treachery would have upon him, But 
Leckinski expected. to be put to the test ip 
some way, and was determined to befile all 
their attempts. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Castanos, “ it seems to 

that this young man cannot be suspected, 

nt must be deceived. The prisoner 

may pursue his journey, and when he reflects 

ou the hagard of our position, he will find the 

severity we have been obliged to use excysa- 

ble,” Leckinski’s arms and. despatches were 

returaed, he received a free pass, and this.ng- 

ble youth came victorious out ofthe sexerest 
trial that the human spirit can be put to, 

DEATH AND BiIZAUTYs: + 
BY G. D PREKTICR. ©!) 20% 


I have seen the infant sinking 
stricken flower, to the grave—the 





> _Mwakened by the words, “ we wish to save your 





fiercely breathing out bis soul upon 
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battie—the miserable convict standing upon 
the seaffold— with a deep course quivering on 
his lipp—I have viewed Death in ail his forms 
of durkness and vengeance, with a tearless 
eye—but I never could look on woman, young 
and lovely woman, fading away from the earth 
in beautiful and uncomplaining melancholy, 
without feeling the very fountains of life turn 
to tears and dust. Death is always terrible— 
Dut, when a form of angel beauty MiPassing 
off to the silent land of the sleepers, the heart 
feels, that something lovely is ceasing from 
existence, and broods, with a sense of utter 
desolation, over the lonely thoughts, that come 
up like spectres from the grave, to haunt our 
midnight musings. 

Two years ago, f took up my residence for 
afew weeks, in 2 country vilage, in the east- 
ern part of New-England. Soon after my 
arrivel,1 became acquainted with a lovely 
girl, apparently about seventeen years of age. 
She had lost the idol of her pure heart's pur- 
est love, and the shadows of deep and holy 
menories were resting like the wing of death 
wpon her brow. I first met her in the presence 
ofthe mirthful. She was indeed a creature 
tobe worshipped-—-her brow was garlanded by 
the young year’s sweetest flowers—her yel- 
low locks were hanging beautifully and low 
upon her bosom—and she moved through the 
crowd with such a floating and unearthly grace, 
‘that the bewildered gezer almost looked to 
tee her fade away into the air, like the crea- 
tion of some plearant dream. She seemed 
cheerful and even gay; yet I saw, that he 
geiety was but the mockery of her feelings. 
She smiled, but there was something in her 
smile, which told that its mournful beauty was 
bet the bright reflection of a tear—and her 
eyelids, at times, closed heavily down as if 
struggling to repress the tide of agony, that 
was bursting up from her heart's secret urn. 
She looked as if she could have left the scene 
of festivity, and gone out beneath the quiet 
stars, and laid her forehead down upon t 
fresh green earth, and poured out her stricken 
soul, gush after gush, till it mingled with the 
eternal fountain of life and purity. 

Days and weeks passed on, and that sweet 
girl gave me her confidence, and 1 beeame to 
her as a brother. She was wasting away by 
divease. The smile upon hertip was fainter, 
the purple veins upon her cheek grew visible, 
and the cadences of her voice became daily 
more week and tremalous. On a quict eve- 
ning in the depth of Juae,1 wandered out with 
her in the open air. It was then that she first 
told me the tale of her passion, and of the blight 
. that ka down like mildew upon her life. 


* 





Love liad been a portion of her existence its 
tendrils had been twined around her heart in 
its earliest years, and when they were rest 
away they left a wound that flowed till af 
the springs of her soal were blood. “7 am 
passing away,” said she, “and it should’be so. 
The winds have gone over my life and the 
bright buds of hope, and the sweet blossoms of 
passion are scattered down, and lie withering 
in the dust. And yet I cannot go down among 
the tombs without a fear. It it hard to take 
leave of the friends who love: me, it is very 
hard to bil farewell te these dear scenes; with 
which I have held communion from'childheod 
and which from day-to day have caught the 
color of my life and sympathised with its joys 
and sorrews, That little grove where I have 
so often strdyed with my buried Love, and 
where, at times, even now, the sweet tones ‘of 
of his voice seem to come stealing aroundme 
until the whole air becomes ‘ene intensevarid 
mournful melody—that pensive ‘star, which 
we used to watch in its early rising, and on 
which my fancy ¢an still picture his form 
looking down upon me and beckoning me to 
his own bright home—every flower, and tree, 
andrivulet, on which the:memory of our early 
love has set its undying seal, have beeome dear 
to me, and [ cannot, without a sigh, close my 
eyes upon them for ever.” 
. * * * * * * 


I have lately heard, that the beautiful girl 
of whom I have spoken is dead. The close 
of her life was as calm as the failing of a qui- 
et siream—gentleas the sinking of the breeze, 
that lingers for a dime around a bed of wither- | 
ed roses, and then dies , gs "Lwere from yery 
sweetness.” » 

It cannot be tnat ent is man’s only abiding 
place. It cannot be, life is a oe 
east up by the ocean” 
moment upon the wa then sink ry its 
darkness and nothingnéss. Else why is it 
that the aspirations which leap like»iangels 
from the temple of our hearts areforever 
wandering abroad unsatisfied} Why isit that. 
the rainbow and the cloud come.over us with 
a beauty that is not of earth, and then pass.off 
anil leave us to muse upon their faded Joveli- 
ness! Wy js it, that the.stars,, which hold 
their fesiivals around the midnight are 
set so far above the grasp of our 4 
ties, forever mocking us with their unapproach- 
ableglory! And finally, why is it, that bright 
forms of human. beauty are presented to our 
view and thea taken from ua, Jeaving the 
thousand streams of our affections to flow 


back in a cold and ss er 





















































then glancing them at atarge pile of papers 


Henry was 
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hearts!.. We are dorn for a higher destiny 
than that of earth. . There is a realm where 
the rainbow never fades—where the starswill 
be spread out befpre us like the islands that 
slumber oa the ocean—and where the beau- 
tiful beings, which here pass before us like 
visions, will stay in oar. presence forever. 
Bright creature of my dreams! in that realm 
I shall see thee again. Even now thy lost 
image is sometimes with me. In the mysteri- 
ous silence of midnight,.when the streams are 
glowing in the light of, the many stars, that 
image comes. floating upon the beam, that 
lingers atound my pilfow, and stands before 
me in its pale, dim, loveliness, till ils own 
quiet spirit sinks. like. a spell, from heaven 
upon my thoughts, and the grief of years 
—is turned to dreams of blessedness and 
peace... *) 
Trick of a Lover. 

One fine winter evening, early in the prés- 
ent century, Colonel -——, and his maiden sis- 
ter Patty were sitting on each side of a de- 
lighful hickory fire, enjoying “their otium 
cum dignitate,” without any interruption, for 
at least an hour; and that, considering the sex 
of Miss Patty, was certainly very remarkable. 
The colonel was sitting cross-legged in a great 
arm chair, with his spectacles on, und his pipe 
in one hand and a newspaper in the other— 
fast asleep,..Miss Patty was moving herself 
gently forward and backward in a low rock- 
ing chair. Close by her feet was the cat 
while Carlo was stretched out at full length 
on the rug in the front of the fire, and like his 
master fast rn 

At letigth the Colonel roused from his nap, 
took off his spectacles, and rubbed, his eyes ; 


said, “T wish 
t my rent.” 
his 


him, 
help me 
“ Well, I really wish he was,” answered 
sister. “I can’t expect him this month 
yawned ithe colonel. “Hadn’t you bette 





send for him ?? said his sister.. Upon this the | | 


dog got up and welked towards the door.— 
“ Where are you going, Carlo?” said the old 


The dog looked in his master’s face, wag- 
ged his tail, but never said a word, and pur- 
sued his way towards the door; and as he 
could not well open it himself, Miss Patty gut 
up and opened it for him. | The colonel seems 
perfectly satisfied, and was composing himself 
for another nap, when the ioud and joyful 








Presently the door epenedyand a papape 
gaily entered the room. . .,, ’ 

“ Why, William Henry, is thet yen 2m ‘anid 
Aunt Patty, .“ Henry, my buy, I'm heartily 
glad to see you,” said the colonel getting en- 
tirely out of bis chair, and giving his nephew 
a hearty shake of the haod. “Pray, what has 
brought you home so suddenly?” Obyd 
dou’t know,” suid Henry—*“ it’s rather dull.ia 
towny8o 1 thought | would just step-wp and 
see how you all come on.” * Well] am glad 
to see you—sit down,” said.theicolonel.’' * So 
do,” said his sister, ‘“* There, aunt; is @ battle 
of the first rate snuff for you—and here, uncle, 
is one of capital Maraschmo,” , */Thaek you, 
my boy,” said the colonel. | *+:Positivelp at 
does, my heart good to:see. you.in — 
spirit,” eI 

* And mine too,” said. his sinker. : util 

Henry, either anxious to help. hi Beclavs it 
himself, broke the seal from the top.of the 
botiJe of cordial, and drew.the,.cork,#while 
aunt Patty got some glassegio jis {\)/1 facl? bos 

« Well, my boy,” said) the colori), whose 
good humor, increased every moment, what's 
the news in B——-?._ Any thing heppened2”’ 

“ No—yes,” said Henne “ Lhave got-one 
of the best stories to tell ger = 
haard in.zamr Wiss” : odd ost Jos! oH 

“ Come, let's have it,” said ne, filling sis 
glass.” : i swh 
“ Well, you. must know,” said: Hearyy* that 
while I was in town,I met with.an old and 
particular friend of mine, about my own age. 
About two months ego, he feel desperately in 
love with a young girl, and wants to mursy 
her, but dares, not... without the consent of his 
uncle, a very,,fing old gentleman, as! riches 
Croesus—do take, a little: more: eordiall’ 
“« Why, don’t his,ancle wish him to marry?” 
* Oh; yes; . but there’s. the, rub. \.Heiinwery 
anxious that Bill should get a wifey bubhe's 
terribly afraid that he'd be. taken, ini;\ for/it-is 


» | generally understood that he.ia tobe the old. 


otleman’s heir, Andas for his uncle, theagh 






can’t he let the boy have his own way ? ” 

“| think as much,” said Patty. 

“* Well, how did nooenen o ‘the 
colonel. A gh said ¥ Guo 

“ Why PanidBenry, *nrenitiomatiiiied- 
ed pickle. He was afraid: te ask his unele’s 
consent right out; hecould not: manage to 


bering of the dog announced the approach of | let him see the gi for she-jives at some dis- 
some one, and roused him from his lethargy. tance. But he, ‘thet his,uncle enjeyed 
* 


.- 
* 
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a good joke, and was an enthusiastic admirer 
of beauty. So, what does he do, but go and 
get her minature taken, for she was extremely 
beautifal, besides being intelligent and accom- 
plished.” 

“ Besatiful! intelligent! aceomplished !” 
exclaimed the colonel—“ pray, what objection 
could the fool have toher?” “ Why, she is 
not Wortira cent,” said Henry. “ Fadge,” 
said the»eoloneli—* | wish | had been in the 
old. chaup’s place; but how did he get along?” 

“ Why, as I said, he had a picture taken, 
and, as it was about the time of collecting 
rents, he thought it would make the old man 
good natured if he went home and offered to 
assist him; and so, answering all inquiries, he 
took the minature out of his pocket, handed it 
to his uocle, and asked him how he liked it— 
telling him thata particular friend lent 1t to 
him. Theold gentleman was in an ecstacy 
efdelight, aud declared he would give the 
world. to see a woman as handsome as that, 
and that Bill might have her.” 

* “Hal” shouted the Colonel, “ the old chap 
‘was ‘well come up with. The best joke I 
ever heard of ; but was she really beautiful ?” 

“ The most angelic creature [ ever saw,” 
said Henry—« but you can judge for yourself. 

He leat me the picture, and knowing your 
taste that way, | brought it for you to look at.” 
Here Henry took it out of his pocket and 
handed it to his uncle, at the same time refi!l- 
ing his glass. 

Aunt Patty got out of her chair to look at 
the picture. “ Well now,” said she, “ if that 
aint a becuty.” 

“ You may well say that, sister,” said the 
-colonel—** Shoot me, if | don’t wish | had been 
in Bill’s place. Deuce take it! why didn’t 
you get the girl yourself, Harry ? The most 
beautiful creature | ever laid my eyes on! I'd 
give atbousand dollars for such a niece.”— 
“'Woald you?” said Henry, patting the dog. 
* Yes,—that I would,” said the colonel, “ and 
nime thousand more upon the top of it, 
that makes ten thousand—shoot I 
woulde’.” “Then [’ll introduce het to you 
to-morrow,” said Henry. And so he did ; 
and next week they were —€ 


Onie1waL AnecpoTE.—At ea Temperance 
convention, in one of our towns, the hotels 
being somewhat crowded, a couple of gentle- 
men. called at a private dwelling to get 
aceommodated for the night. The man of 
the house coming in they had de- 


helpmate the cause of so much Unusual pre- 
paration and bustle: “ Why, la,” replied 
shé, “ don’t you think we're going td havea 
couple of total absent allig@tors here to 
and—” “ Alligators,” exclaimed the old man, 
— you mean delegates, don’t you?” ‘“'O»* 
s** "tis delegates,” replied she, “ but no mat- 


aioe all magnifies the same meaning, ™ 
know.”— Lowell Bulletin. 


Lament of a Castilian Captive. 
My country ! Oh my home! 
Would that I there might roam! 
And are my many sighs for thee in vain? 
Oh, shall I,e’er be free, 
That I may once more see 
My owe fair bills of Castile and my Spain? ~ 


My orange groves so sweet, 
Where I was wont to meet, 
The loved, the lovely of mine own bright land! 
The rush of mighty streams, 
With ali who live in dreams, 
. To vanish as the written name on sand. 


Ab, they may talk of flowers, 
And their gay perfumed bowers, f 4) 
Of their bright sun, and of the moonlight eve, 
Castile! chou'rt far more dear, 
Than sun and moonlight here, 
Or all the wreaths these laughing maidens weave. 


Home, home. oh, fare thee well ! 
Home! in that word’s a spell, 
To whe pale flower transplanted, and alone 
To die, far, far from thee, 
And where vo loved ones be, 
To weep, strew flowers, er ébant a funeral tone! 


Ilome of my beart! adieu! 
Would that I might but view 
The sunbeams play upon thy wave washed shore, 
And the sweet music bear 
Of those, the young, the 
And join the merry vintage 


Vet I mast bid farewell, 


Aod my lone song will tell, 
How deep, how cherished 


1o sat my prayers ascesilh 
Fayewell! for home I never more shall See! 


Vf From the “ Missionary Records.” zat 


Terific Combat. 

.~ About eleven o’clock in the @erenten we 
cast anchor in the Burchurra Naddee, with 
an extensive forest on both sides} when 
about a hundred yards from us, ah alligator 
came out of the river, to enjoy his noon-tide 
sleep in the rays ofthe sun. After remaining 
there about half an hour, apparently in a 
sound sleep, we observed an immense tiger 
emerging from the jungle, and bending bis 
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had ever seen; and his broad round fice — 
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when tarned towards us striped with white, 









caatious pace imaginable, the tiger approached 
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~ each ed to exert its utmost strength.— 
The figer, however had the advantage, for he 
had the alligator in a part of the 
neck, Fwhich entirely prevented him from 


the alligator ; his raised foot remained up for 


From the Boston Courier, 


= ; ; The Funeral. 

his fierce eyes, with the amazing apparent | i oe 
: strength of his limbs, made the stoutest heart vee sic upon this picture, and rug a 
a ‘ ost a y bd . 
j on board tremble at the thoyght of oncountgr- ae gti lovel Fay ood wae. ot . 
a ing, such a (dreadful foe. With the most | +pwas a young , penn me 


Spoke more of goodness than of beauty there. 
Years, years had vanished.since the liner’s power, 


, Stealing the sweetness of a bour, + 
some seconds before.he replaced it on the Had stamped It there, a Hile %, ged 
ground; and so he proceeded till he came The fond memorial of departed days. 


within the power of his leap, when exerting 
all his strength, and bounding from the earth, 
he descended immediately upon the alligator’s 
back and seized it by the throat. The mon- 
ster of the deep, roused from its slumber, 
opened his tremenduons jaws, and lashed its 
terrific tail ; and, while the conffict lasted, 


his head sufficiently round to seize his 
antagonist; and though many severe blows 
Were inflicted on the body of the tiger, by its 
saw-like tail, the noble beast of the forest, 
whet the battle was concluded, shook his 
brawny tail, and seemed unconscious of any 
pain. Having overepme ‘the alligator, he 
dragged ita little further on the shore, and 
sat over it exactly in the attitude of a cat sit- 
ting over a captive mouse ; he then took the 
creature ia his mouth and gently walked off 
into the! jungles. About ten mirutes after 
we saw the tiger emerge from the forest ; and 
after gazing at us for a few minutes, and per- 
haps imagining that we were almost too far 
from the shore to allow him to add us to the 
number of his trophies of victory and blood, 
he slowly pursued his course ina different 
direction to where he had left his prey, and 
wesaw him nomore. In less than an hour 
afterwards, the alligator, which had been 
out of the jan- 
jured. yet 
He, 







and though evidently 
with some difficulty reached the riv 
howe¥er, wad t6o much lacerated to 
longer in the water, and soon came again to 
land; but took precaution of exposing but a 
part of his body, and keeping his face towards 
the shore: he continued but a very short 
time, and again lavached into the deep, re- 
peatiog his visits to the beach almost every 
quarter of an. hour while we remained. The 





join my companions at ‘a ‘gai ‘ofr 


ears, gears bad vankdhed-~where wes dep efiten foan 
Still from that canvass smiled in girthood’s grace? 

A coffiin stood beside—I raised the lid— - 

Alas! another picture there was hid : | 

What bard, stern hand these pailid features drew |. 
That cheek, that brow—so false and yet so true? 
'Twas she—the same—there in her maiden bloom, 
Here cold in death, and waiting for the tomb 


A gray-baired man leaned o’er her where she slept, 
Then to the living likeness turned, and wept : 
Children, fond, grieving children looked within, 


As if there love one answering leok might win: 
Vain hope! the eye was dark, and dull the ear 
That never, till that hour refused to bear ; 
Hushed, even to them, forever bushed the tongue, 
On whose sweet lessons they so long bad hung. 

. * + * . ® ,* 
Turn, mourners, from that face it tells of gloom, — 
Around it draw the curtain of the tomb : ~ 
Look on this breathing picture of ber youth, 4 
See when it smiles, in beauty and ia truth; , 

Like this she lives in ber eternal home, ” 
That bright abode, where sorrows pe’er can cnmej. 
There in her likeness that her Makerdrew, : 
Ye weeping ones, she waits to welcome you. 


What octock is ie". 

When I was a young lad, my fathér one day 
called me to him that he might teach me Héw 
to know what o’clock it was. He told me 
the use of Bootie minute finger, coeb the as 
hand, and described to me the 
dial plate, until 1 was pretty pert it 
part. 
No sooner was I quite siete a: 
tional knowledge, thaa'l set off sconipering ‘to 
. 4 
but my father ‘called ‘me back again : rh 
Hompbhrey,’ said he *] have someting ih 0 


i sie al 





you.’ i 
/Towent, ¥ ef 
had got mor taba 
the jqailé'as well ‘as my i 


‘ Hatphrey,’ said he, oven 
to know the {ime of day, Tm 
you how’to find out the 


sight ‘was certainly. dreadfully magnificent, |’ 41) this wad strange (0 im 

and one, we believe, which is very seldom | er impatiently to beiit how ay 

witnessed.” explain it, for wanted dies mar- 
+ weal blew ! ’ tyae 8 HOt ‘a 

- Ifyou will destroy your own repose, dis- “The Bible,” seid he, ancl are of 

tarb that of your neighber. man to be three: ‘eed ‘aii (et, or” four ‘seors hy 
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years. life is Very uncertain, aod you parent’s bosom, and broke ott fu all ‘his won. 


, may not live a “single day longer ; but if we 


divide ™ lows score years of an.old man’s Jife 
inté tydlve ‘parts, like the dia) of « qlgck, it 
will allow almost seven years for every figure. 
When a boy is seven year’s old then it is ope 
o'cloek of his life, and this is the case with you; 
When you arrive a@fourleen years it will be 
two o’clock with you; and when at (wenty- 
one years it will be three o'clock, should it 
pléase God to spare your life. In this man- 
ner you may always. know the time of 
your life, and looking at the clock may, per- 
haps; remind you of it. My great grandfather, 
according to his calculation, died at twelve 
o'clock; my grandfather at eleven, and my 
father atten. At what hour you and I shall 
die Humphrey, is only known to Him to whom 
all things are known.’ 
Never since then have I heard the inquiry, 
* What ‘6tlock is it?” nor do I think that I 
have even looked at the face of a clock, with- 
out being reminded of the words of my father. 
I know ‘not, my friends, what o’clock ‘it is 
with you, but I know yery well what time it 
is with myself; and that if.1 mean todo any 
thing in, this. world; which hitherto | have 
aegiected, it is high time to set about it. The 
words of my father have given solemnity to 
the dial plate of a 1 clock, | it never would 
perhaps have possessed in my estimation, if 


» these words had not beermspoken. Look about 


you, my fri earnestly entreat you, now 
and then ask, yourself what o'clock it is with 
BAM via dowat fdigirn 9 


"Frum the Fatwa Magazine. 


| Anecdote. . 

The following interesting fact was related 
to us a few days since, by the venerable 
fatber of one of the most distinguished chris- 
tians of Ameriea, The father is still living; 
but the son has passed on to his reward. 

The greates: attention has been paid to the 
ore afeitesi ae the jad, end be, bed 


r me oepeeahgy ) 
ret of, preyers rl wm wie 


tant, in his esteem, {0 be 
rpg wend a 
fr Cewat Pe inflict the bond 
men ate of {he father’s heart 
e wept aloud. For a 
paar oils He saw 
vats Patera. aneae justice in his 


ted ingeniousness, father, father, whip me'as 
mich’ as“ you ‘please, but }don’t ery) "Ths 
t was geinedy” The father says 
character was sensibly affected by this incident 
until laid in the grave. When necessary to 
punish children, let love’ be seen to be the 
motive which prompts us to the duty. ©“ 
a * - ~ 


An Irishman employed upon the rail road 
was sent, a few days since, to obtain some 
powder for blasting rocks. Pat started off 
in great haste, and u artiving at the store 
was surprised to see the sign, “ Licensed 
to keep and sell Gunpowder,” and thinking’it 
would not be a very safe place to trade, where 
they were licensed to sell and keep the afticle, 
returned without the powder to his Byes: 
er. On being asked why He did : ity 
Pat replied, “ Och, botheration te ye, Nye 
suppose that Patrick O’Diggins is the The big 
fool as to let that spalpeen6f a Yankee 
come the blarney over him, by selling him 
powther and thin keeping it himself?” — Lows 

ell Bulletin. as adiiede 

When the brave Kosgiusco arrived ht Cra~ 
cow, where the revolution commenved; he 
made to the little band of patriots ‘under his 
command, the following heart-stirring speech + 

“ We are not strong enough in number to be 
victorious, but ‘we are enongh to die with — 
honor in defending our country.” ‘ 


Too much sorrow in a man is as much to 
be condemued as too much boldness or for- 
wardness in a woman. 





Died, 
In this city, on the 22d inst. Aun Maria, 
daughter of John Hamblin, aged 20 months. 
lo Stapfordville, D the 
Qist. inst, only danghter « min 
Le Rey, aged about 6 years. St ot 
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